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clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
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theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 



THE VISITING TEACHER 

E. C. Brooks 



ANEW school official is appearing on the 
educational horizon. This is the Visiting 
Teacher. Is the need for such an official 
of sufficient importance to justify the additional 
expense? If so the visiting teacher has come to 
stay. Moreover, if the duties of such an official 
should be performed by officials that we already 
have, then the visiting teacher as a new official 
will soon disappear, and much of the literature 
on the subject will be evidence of the appearance 
and disappearance of another fad. 

"The function of the visiting teacher," accord- 
ing to Sophia C. Gleim, "is the adjustment of 
conditions in the lives of individual children to 
the end that they may make more normal or more 
profitable school progress. This adjustment of 
conditions makes the visiting teacher a link be- 
tween the home and many independent agencies. 
She first goes to the school, then to the home, and 
lastly enlists the cooperating agency necessary in 
solving her specific problem ; then she gathers up 
the loose threads focusing them upon the school 
and the home as centers." 1 

These are not newly discovered functions to be 
assigned to some old or new official. The name is 
new, but the functions are as old as the public 
school. To seek a closer cooperation between 
home and school has long been considered one of 
the duties of school officials, and teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, superintendents and welfare 
officers who fail in this respect, fall short of con- 
ducting a good community school. The import- 
ant question to answer first, therefore, is this — 
Are school officials neglecting their duties, or 
have the duties so multiplied within the past few 
years that another official is really necessary? 
This question cannot be answered categorically. 
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San Francisco is so unlike Raleigh, and Chicago 
is so unlike Charlotte that what would be a nec- 
essity in a large city might be an expensive fad 
in a smaller city. In certain cities the school 
organization may be so efficient as to make it pos- 
sible to place these duties on existing officials 
while in others the number of officials may be 
already below the actual needs and a new one 
may be necessary. But I confess that I am 
prejudiced against giving an independent classifi- 
cation to duties that should be performed by many 
people even though the additional worker may be 
necessary. When that talismanic word "apper- 
ception" floated into our educational orbit, many 
parvenues thought a new method had been dis- 
covered although it was only a new name for an 
old mental process, and some quit teaching and 
began chasing a will-o-the-wisp. 

But suppose we consider different social units 
in which the task of teaching the home and mak- 
ing it a cooperating member of the whole com- 
munity is different and presents peculiar diffi- 
culties : 

1. Communities in which the foreign born 
population is a very large per cent of the total 
population and in which different languages are 
spoken and many nationalities constitute one 
American community. 

2. Communities in which laboring people of 
little culture, but all speaking the same language, 
constitute a large per cent of the total popula- 
tion, and in which both father and mother work 
away from home, leaving the little children poorly 
cared for and improperly directed. 

3. Communities having little or no foreign 
born population and a very small per cent of the 
laboring class referred to in section 2 above. In 
such a community there is little illiteracy. The 
majority own their own homes, the mother has the 
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constant care of the children, and there is a 
sympathetic social relationship binding the whole 
community together. 

It is easy to see that the practical difficulties 
in the way of producing that cooperation between 
the home and the school and "the proper adjust- 
ment of conditions in the lives of individual child- 
ren," will not be the same in any two communi- 
ties. It may be possible for the existing school 
officials as teachers in the third community men- 
tioned above to give proper attention to the home 
and by a right kind of school organization and a 
proper classification of pupils to meet the needs 
of all the children, provided the teachers in the 
grades are not already overworked. But it is so 
easy for teachers, principals and supervisors to 
feel that when they have given instruction in the 
classroom their duties are ended, and they have 
no community duties beyond this. Therefore, as 
their duties are contracted a new official becomes 
necessary, and we have, in some instances, al- 
ready multiplied these extra officials until educa- 
tional cost in certain communities is beyond the 
available revenue. 

I believe that extra service and an extra official 
are necessary in the first community mentioned 
above. It is absolutely necessary that these dif- 
ferent nationalities should be transformed into 
real American communities in which the English 
language prevails. This is more than a local 
school problem. It is an extra community and 
national problem, and the parents as well as their 
children should be required to learn the English 
language, and the community organization should 
be sufficient to accomplish it. 

In the second community more attention must 
be given the homes than in the first community, 
and in organizing the school this should be kept 
in mind. The school nurse or physician, the wel- 
fare or attendance officer, the supervisor of voca- 
tional education, and the teachers, supervisors, 
principals and superintendent should organize 
their programs so as to increase very materially 
the attention given to the home and the individual 
needs of the child. Whether an extra teacher is 
necessary to devote whole time to working with 
parents is a matter to be determined by the needs. 
I am inclined to believe that the better plan would 
be for all the teachers to have certain specific 
home duties assigned them even if it is necessary 
to add an additional teacher to the school. If 
one teacher does the visiting there is still lacking 



that close sympathy between the home and the 
teacher of the children. If all the teachers and 
officials are working at the same problem it is pos- 
sible, it seems to me, to secure greater com- 
munity cooperation. 

It seems to me we need to organize the school 
agencies at hand into a more compact working 
unit before we can say with certainty that an ad- 
ditional school official is needed in the second and 
third communities. However, there is no ques- 
tion about the need of a closer cooperation of the 
home and the school. No one doubts the neces- 
sity of taking better care of our dependent and 
neglected children. It is criminal negligence for 
the school to make provision for only the children 
of certain grade of ability, and a crime against 
society to stigmatize those of pronounced irregular 
mental and physical traits. The visiting teacher 
is necessary, but should she be a new official, or 
should the duties of visiting the homes and the 
children out of school be a part of the duties of 
the class room teachers and other existing 
officials ? 

The National Committee on visiting teachers 
has persuaded Monmouth Co., New Jersey; 
Burlington, Vt. ; Richmond, Va. ; Durham, N. C. ; 
Bluefield, W. Va. ; Warren, O., and Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to employ each a whole time visiting 
teacher and has contributed funds sufficient to 
pay a large part of the salary in order that it 
may have the opportunity to make a real test in 
different communities. Supt. E. D. Pusey of the 
Durham schools, says of the visiting teacher 
to be employed for the year 1922-23 : 

"There are two problems with which we hope 
this teacher can help us. One is with the parents 
who have the wrong attitude towards teachers 
and schools in general and the other is cases of 
moral delinquency on the part of young girls. 
Since we have had a Girls' Advisor in the High 
School, we have traced a good many cases of de- 
linquency to their origin and have come to the 
conclusion that, in order to have better conditions 
in the upper grades of the elementary schools and 
the High School, it is necessary for some work to 
be done in certain homes. This special work we 
hope the 'Visiting Teacher' will be able to do. 
There is another way in which the 'Visiting 
Teacher' should be able to help us and that is in 
acting as a 'liaison officer' between the schools and 
a certain element in the floating population, of 
which Durham has its share. In a good many 
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cases the work of the attendance officer and wel- 
fare officer fails to produce the results expected. 
Some one connected with the schools, who has 
had special training for social work in the com- 
munity can probably supplement the work of 
these two officers for the good of the school as 
well as for the good of the community. 

"Such, briefly, are the things in which I hope 
the 'Visiting Teacher' will render us assistance. 
In actual service, however, her work may prove 
to be beneficial along some entirely different line. 
AH that I am prepared to say at present is that 
we need something more than we have at present, 
and I have sufficient confidence in what a 'Visiting 
Teacher' can do to be willing to tie up the school 
in a contract for an experiment such as the Com- 
monwealth Fund proposes. 



THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SOCIAL WORKERS 

J. B. BUELL 

Some Years Ago I heard Graham Wallas re- 
mark, "The place of the vocational or profes- 
sional organization in our social structure has re- 
ceived much too little attention from students of 
social science. We have had both historical and 
first hand studies of trade unions and we under- 
stand their place in the scheme of things. But 
we lack a critical evaluation of the functions and 
contributions of the professional society." 

Certainly the task of those who have been de- 
veloping the policies of the American Association 
of Social Workers would have been easier if the 
precedents of the older professions, their organ- 
ization methods, their inter-relationships were 
more clearly understood. For social work, the 
newest of all the professions, just beginning to 
develop group consciousness, is learning much 
and could learn much more from the older pro- 
fessions — law, medicine, engineering. In the in- 
crease of scientific information and the adoption 
of scientific methods, in the gradual growth of 
technique, in the diversity of specialization 
within the profession, the insistence on minimum 
standards and the increase of training facilities, 
it is treading paths which they have beaten out 
before it. 

Yet analogies are ever invidious. The new 
profession of social work has problems of its 
own which it must solve. Not so very long ago 



social work was charity and relief ; philanthropy 
confined to "dependents, defectives, and delin- 
quents," with a premium on volunteer service. 
The danger of professionalism with the mysteri- 
ous fear that "sentiment and humanity" would 
give way to the cold selfishness of the paid worker 
was an ever present bugbear. Now, with a sal- 
aried professional group in the various fields, 
with an increasing understanding of the funda- 
mental task of social work, questions are arising 
which call for new and independent decisions. 

It is logical that out of this there should have 
developed the American Association of Social 
Workers, a professional society, made up of indi- 
viduals whose training and experience qualifies 
them according to the newer standards in the 
field. Its annual meeting in Providence in June 
during the National Conference of Social Work 
this spring marked the end of its first year as an 
active professional society. 

Two fundamental decisions were made at that 
meeting which are indicative of the functions and 
purposes of the new organization. In the re- 
quirements for membership which were adopted 
certain minimum standards are set for the pro- 
fessional group as a whole. To become a full 
fledged member of the Association one must have 
had four years of supervised experience in social 
organizations of recognized standing, give evi- 
dence of an educational background, warranting 
expectation of success and progress in social 
work, and be at least 25 years of age. Credit is 
given for work in training schools, graduate work 
in social science and special achievements within 
the profession. 

Another class of membership is also provided, 
for those making their entrance into social work 
whose training has been sufficient in the eyes of 
the Membership Committee. A Junior member 
"must have had one year of supervised experience 
in a social organization of recognized standing 
and have graduated from an accredited college or 
university." Satisfactory completion of one year 
in an approved school of social work, is, however, 
accepted in lieu of the college degree. An appli- 
cation blank for membership has been adopted 
calling for a detailed record of education and 
experience and a Membership Committee elected 
to pass upon all the qualifications of applicants. 

The Association at the present has nearly 2500 
members representing every state of the Union, 



